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THE HAPPY DIVORCE. 
ronlinued. 

Lucilia, who had read only the re 
mances of time past, was not at af\ 
accustomed to this new style, and h 
surprise redoubled at every syllable 
‘What, Sir!’ 
you call principles and morals ?’— 
‘Yes, Madam; but this is rare, and 


said she; ‘is this what 


the singular reputation which my pro- 
ceedings have acquired me, does no 
great honour to the rest of our youth. 
Upon honour, the more I think on it, 
the more I wish, for your own inter- 
est, that you had somebody like me.’ 
—!I flatter myself,’ said Lucilia, ‘that 
I shall as tenderly asanother, and that, 
at least, I shall not experience the 
shock of being forsaken.’— You 
merry, Madam; but to be seri 
you deserve a person who thinks, and 
knows how to develope those quali- 


are 


ties of heart and understanding, which 
Li- 
sere is a good man ; but he never knew 
how to make the most of bis life ; and 


I think I have discovered in you, 


in general the desire of pleasing a hus- 
band is not strong enough, to induce 
a woman to give herself the trouble 
of being amiable to him to a certain 


degree. Huppily, he leaves you at 


your own pleasure ; and you would not | 


be worthy of so reasonable a procedure, 
if you should lose the most precious 
time of your life in indolence, and dis- 
sipation,’—* | am not afraid,’ said Lu- 


cesses,’ We see, however, nothing 
else in the world,’—* True, Sir; and 


that is the reason why I should be dif- 


ficult in my choice, if I had any de-| 





| novelty of the thing 





| do look at you.’—‘ And do not 





| a tete? 
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cilia, ‘of falling into any of these ex- 


| to you, which you ought not 
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sign of making one : for I think there 
is no excuse for an attachment, but 
that it is solid and durable.’—* What, 


Lucilia! at your age would you pique 
yourself upon constantcy? Really, if I 


would be 





> *To grow prudent, aud 
attach myself in good earnest.’— Se- 
riously ! would you have the courage ?” 
—‘Upon my credit, I am a little fear- 
ful of it, if you would have me own the 
truth,—* A strange declaration )’— 
‘it is a little ill-expressed: but I beg 
you-wiil pardon me: it is the first in 


Madam: hitherto they have had the 


modesty to spare me the trouble of 


making advances ; | I see_ plainiy 
that I grew old.’—* Well, Sir, for the 
t pardon you this 
first essay: 1 will do more still, I will 
confess to you, that it cannot displease 
me,’—* That is happiness indeed! Do 
you give me leave to love you; and 
will you do me the honour to love me 
too "—* Ah! 


that is another thing; 


serve it.’"—* Look at me, Lucilia.’'—* | 


s 


you 
laugh ?’ 


—‘ At your own answer. Do you take 


me for a child ??-—* ] talk reas ¥ to 


qou, I] think.’ * And is it in order to 


talk reasonably to me, that you have | 


done me the honour te grant mea tete 
—‘ I did not think. that in or- 
der to be reasonable, we had need of 
witnesses; after all, what have I said 
to hay 
expected ? I find in you graces, wit 


an engaging and noble air." Yo. 


MS i & 


| to Inform rm 
thought so, | should be capable of | 
committing a folly.’—* And that folly | 





Lucilla, sho’ ‘d 
. | merit and o 
my life.’"—* The first, su ; you ?>—* Yes, | would you | 
} charmsofth: werid to have m; happi- 


ee 


|; Out for ab Oo}ect 


—* What should I laugh at?’ | 


eee 


very good ’—* B HOt chou’ 
to merit thy confidence, and determir 


my 


Madam, @€<cuse me a iintie. P! 


inclization.’——-' Not encour! 
sse 


at you would re 


we iboreugh know! 


pire 
more C= Am 
edge of your temper; a more intimat 
persuasion your sentimetits for m« 


I promise sca vothing. I forbid my- 


self nothing + you have evety thing ' 
hope, but ni ‘hing to claim ; 


to consider 


you iTe 
ether that suits you.’— 
‘No price, without doubt, beautiful 
be thougiv too dear to 
‘aim yeu: but seriously, 


ve me renounce ali the 


ness depend on an uncer: 
ency! Tam, you ? 
conceited wu: ii. 
soucht ff oa 


alin contiic- 


new, aMagisa 


7 
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i @2mM tie Man the mx 


Fra ce: ve is.e€ 
or fancy, it is no matter; it is r con 
cern that sheuld have me, thoi 


asi ilu 


for a time.—‘ You are right,’ said Lu- 
cilia; ‘1 was unreasonable, and your 


moments are too precious. — No, i 


| confess to vou seriously, that I am tir- 
time shall show me whether you de- | 


ed of being im fashior 


: | was looking 
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if my heart yields, time, proof, reflec- 
tions, the pleasing habitude of confi- 
dence and esteem, will have decided 
its choice.’—* Madam, in good earnest, 
now do you think to find an amiable 
man sufficiently disengaged to lose his 
time in spinning out an intrigue to this 
length ? and do’you yourself intend to 
pass yeur youth in consulting whether 
you shall love or no ??—* I cannot tell,’ 
replied Lucilia, ‘ whether I shall ever | 
love, nor what time I shall employ in | 
resolving ; but that time will not be | 
lost, ifit spares me regret.’—*I ad- | 
mire you, Madam; Ladmire you!’ said | 
Blamze, taking his leave ; ‘but I have | 
not the honour to be of the ancient or- 
der of chivalry, and I did sot come 
here so early to compose a romance 
with you.’ | 


Lucilia, thunderstruck at the scene 
which she had just had with Blamze, 
passed in a short time from astonish- 
ment to reflection. ‘Is this, then,’ 
said she, ‘the man in vogue, the most 
amiable man in the world? he conde- 
scends to think me handsome; and if 
he believed me capable of constancy, 
he would be guilty of the folly of lov- 
ing me in good earnest; but yet he| 
has not time to wait till I have consul- 
ted myself. I must seize the moment 
of pleasing him, and determine in 
twenty-four hours: he never gave so 
much time before. Do the women, 
then, humble themselves thus, and 
the men thus subscribe them the con- 
dition? happily he has made himself 
known to me. what conceit, what pre- 
sumption! Ah! I see, the most morti- 

fying evil to a woman is that of loving 
a fop.’ 











The same day after the opera, Lu- 
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ther Blamze nor Clairfont to sup with 
her. ‘Very weil,’ said she, ‘1 require 
not of my friends any assiduity that 
constrains them: there are even such 
people whose assiduity would con- 
strain me.’—‘If Blamze be of that 
number,’ replied Pomlac, frankly, 
‘Clairfont has delivered you from him, 
at least for some time.’—‘ How so ?’—— 
‘Do not be frightened :all is very well 
over.’—* How, Sir, what is over ?— 
‘ After the opera, the curtain being 
dropped, we were on the stuge, and, ac- 
cording to custom, hearing Blamze 
deciding on every thing. Having giv- 
en us his opinion on the singing, the 
dancing, and the decorations, he ask- 
ec us, if we were to sup at the little 
marchioness’s: (pardon me, Madam, 





play the passionate lever!” I was fully 
persuaded that he lied,’ resumed the 
young man, ‘but I had the prudence 
to be silent. Clairfont was not so pa- 
tient as I: he signified to him, that 
he did not believe one word of his sto- 
ry; and at this declaration they went 
out together. I followed them. Clair- 
font received a wound-~’ * And Blam- 
ze?’ *Blamze has two, of which he 
will not recover without some difficul- 
ty. While I helped him to get into 
his coach. “If Clairfont,’’ said he, 
“knows how to make an advantage of 
this adventure, he will carry Lucilia. 
4 woman defends herself but il! against 
a man who defends her so well. Tell 
him that I dispense with this being a 
secret to her; it is just that she should 


it was you he spoke of.) We replied, | know what she owes to her knight.” 
“Yes:”——“] shall not be there,” said | Lucilia had all the difficulty in the 


he; “we are in the pouts since this; world to conceal the trouble and con- 
morning,’’ I asked what might be the ; Sternation which this story gave her. 


cause of these pouts. Blamze told us | 
that you had made him an assignation ; 
that he never came ; that you were pi- 
qued at it; that he had made up that 
this morning; that you played the 
child ; that he was in a hurry to con- 
clude ; that you had demanded time for 
reflection; and, that, tired out with 
your ifs and your buts, he had left you 
in the lurch. He told us, that you 
wanted to set off with a serious engage- 
ment; that he had some inclination to 





it; but that he had not time enough 
on his hands; that, on calculating the 
strength of the citadel, he had judged 
that it might sustain a siege: but that 
nothing would do for him but a sur- 
prise. “Itis an exploit that may suit 
some of you,” added he; “you are 
young ; it is the time when one loves 
to encounter difficulties, in order to 
overcome them ; but I forewarn you, 


cilia’s company being met together, | that virtue is her fort, and sensibility 


Pomblac came to tell her, with an air 


her weak part: every thing was con- 








of mystery, that she would have nei-! cluded, if [had taken the trouble to 








She feigned a head-ache; and it is 
well known that a head-ach, in a hand- 
some woman, is a civil way of dismis- 
sing impertinents: so they left her 
alone at their rising from table, 


Delivered up to herself, Lucilia 
could not console herself for having 
been the subject ofa duel, which would 
make her the town talk. She was 
strongly touched by the warmth with 
which Clairfont had revenged the af- 
front offered her; but what an humili- 
,ation to her if this adventure should 
make a noise, and Lisere should be in- 
formed of it? Happily the secret was 
kept. Pomlac and Clairfont made a 
‘point of saving Lucilia’s honour ; and 
Biamze, being cured of his wounds,. 
was far from boasting of an impru- 
dence by which he had been so se- 
verely punished, It will be asked, per- 
haps, how aman, till then so discreet, 
came all ofa sudden to cease to be so. 
It is because we are under less tempta~ 
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tion to publish favours which-we ob-{ 
tain, than to avenge ourselves for the 


rigours we undergo. This first indis 
cretion had like to have cost him his 
life. He was for a month on the brink 
of the grave. Clairfont had less diffi- 
culty to get his wound cured, and Lu- 
cilia saw him again with a tenderness 
hitherto unknown tohim. If we attach 
ourselves to any one who has exposed 
his life for us, we attach ourselves as 
naturally to the person for whom we 
have exposed our life ; and such servi- 
ces, perhaps, are stronger ties to the 
person who has performed them, thai. 
to the party for whom they were per 
formed. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. 
continued. 


Seothed by this proof of confidence 
and attachment, capt. Bainbridge en- 
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they were conducted by the siave-dri- 
ver ‘© the prison, where the crew 
were confin-d at work. Here they re- 
mained one day, when the Tripolitan 
government, finding capt. Bainbrid- 
ge’s firmness not to be shaken, they 
were reconducted in the evening to the 
consular house, and an apology re- 
ceived from the minister for the indig- 
nity they had suffered. Here they con- 
tinued, and were permitted occasion- 
ally to walk out to the country in 
sma!l parties, accompanied by a guard. 


Ou the sixteenth of February, 1804, 
the Philadelphia was burnt by Deca- 
tur. his mortified the pacha exceed- 
ingly ; though he affected to consider 
itas the fortune of war. Some of the 
bodies of persons who were known to 
have been on board the Philadelphia, 
floated ashore, from which the pacha 
pretended to believe that Decatur, af- 
ter getting-clear of the harbour, had, 





deavored to render the situation of his 
officers and crew as comfortable as 
possible. ‘The consular house was 
commodious, and although not large 
enough for the accommodation of so 
Many persons, was at least airy, and 
the atmosphere they breathed was 
pure. Abouta fortnight after this, how- 
ever, the pacha’s minister acquainted 
captain Bainbridge that letters had 
been received from the Tripolitans 
who had been taken by captain Rod- 
gers, in the John Adams, complain- 
ing of being ill treated by him, and 
captain Bainbridge was requesied to 
sign an order upon commodore Pre- 
ble to give up these Tripolitan pri- 
soners, with a declaration, that if he 
refused, the ill treatment shown to 
the Tripolitan prisoners, should be 
reta’: ted spo. the officers of the Phi- 
ladelphia. Capt Bainbridge peremp- 
torily refused to sign this order, and 
accordingly, by way of punishment, 


in cold blood, killed the prisoners. 
This was the pretext for increasing the 
severity of their confinement. Accor- 
dingly they were removed to apart- 
ments in the pacha’s casue. exceed- 
ingly small, and but ill adapted to ac- 
commodate su many. They were 
without windows, and all the light, as 
weil agfresh air, was admitted through 
a small opening at the top, grated 
over with iron railing. The door was 
constantly bolted and watched by a 
strong guard, as was also the top of 
the prison. The atmosphere they 
breathed, while thus closely confined, 
soon became unhealthy, and captain 
Bainbridge repeatedly represented to 
the minister, that they could not exist 
so crowded together and with such 
confined air. After much delay, and 
when the warm weather came on, and 
they were all getting sick, these ac- 
_commodations were enlarged by the 
addition of other rooms. Sull they 











were much crowded, and they could 
not have sustained such confinement, 
but that the climate of Tripoli is the 
mildest and most delightful in the 
world, While in this. confinement 
they were sometimes, when none of 
the American cruizers were off, per- 
mitted to walk into the country; but 
there was one period of nearly eight 
months, that they were not allow- 
ed this indulgence, and these eight 
months included one whole summer, 
a season when the weather was warm, 
and consequently they most needed 
exercise and fresh air. They continu- 
ed in this confinement until the peace 
of June, 1805. 


The conduct of the pacha and his 
officers was, however, far more mild 
than they had been led to anticipate, 
and even this rigorous confinement 
was imposed, not so much with a view 
to make them suffer, as because the 
pacha thought it the only mode by 
which he could secure them. He was 
very apprehensive on this point. The 
Danish consul endeavored to explain 
to the Tripolitan government the na- 
ture of a parole among Eurepeans, 
and assured the government that by 
getting them to pledge their honor, 
they would make no attempt to es- 
cape, and should be more safe than by 
all his guards, his bolts, and his bars ; 
but this the pacha could not under- 
stand; and he could not be made to 
believe that any prisoner who had the 
chance to escape. would be deterred 
from doing so merely because he had 
passed his word. It was once deba- 
ted in the divan, whether it would not 
be advisable to put the officers to hard 
labour, under the idea that commodore 
Preble, as soon as he heard of it, 
would, on their account, be more so- 
livitous for peace But it was justly 
coneluded that it would have a contra- 
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ry tendency; that it would irritate 
and exasperate their countrymen, and 
induce a more vigorous prosecution 
of the war, ‘The project was there- 
fore abandoned. 


When the news was received that 
general Eaton had taken Derne, and 
in conjunction with the dethroned pa- 
cha, was advancing towards Tripoli, 
Eaton’s force was greatly exaggerated, 
and the pacha became alarmed. He 
sent word to captain Bainbridge, that 
heretofore he considered the war as 
one of interest only; that the United | 
States prosecuted it in order to get 





away their countrymen for as small a 
sum of money as possible, and that he 
continued it to get as much as possible 
for his prisoners; but that now the 
Americans had made common cause 
with his exiled brother, and that -con- 
sequently, he must succeed against 
Eaton or lose his kingdom; that he 
had the means of injuring the feelings 
of the American people in a most de. 
licate point (meaning, by putting the 
prisoners to death) and that in a case 
of extremity he should enforce these 
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the atrocity of sacrificing his prisoners, 
as would be felt by an European, A 
place in the interior had c+ rtainly been 
fixed on as a place of security for them» 
in case it became necessary to remove 
them from the capital. 


While thus confined, without ex- 
ercise or change of scene, their time, 
it may be easily imagined, passed 
heavily. But their youth and the har- 
dy frame of mind, created by their 
profession, were qualified to resist for 


'a long time the depressing effects of 


After the short interval 
of unavailing regret had passed, they 


misfortune, 


collected their spirits and resources, 
and endeavored to derive amusement 
and occupation from every quarter. 


When they were taken they lost all 
their clothes. The officers ef the Vix. 
en, as soon as they heard of this cir- 
cumstance, sent a part of their clothes, 
which came very seasonably. Soon 
after, some of their own was brought 
to the prison for sale, and each officer, 
having thus an opportunity of pur- 
chasing some of his former wardrobe 








means.” The pacha thought to alarm 
captain Bainbridge, andinduce him to 
write to the commodore or to Eaton 
Captain Bainbridge, however, replied, 
that he and his officers wes: in the 








they had a sufficient supply: 
their books were also taken to them to 
be sold, and were purchased from the 


| Tripolitans, to whom they were en- 


tirely useless, at a price generally 





much below their value. 





power of the pacha, and that he might 


do with them as he pleased; that the 


United States had many officers and 
seamen, and that consequently they 
should be no loss to their country. 
This spirited reply saved him from any 
more such messages. It is impossible 
to say whether the pacha would o: 
would not have gone to this extremi- 
ty. He is a man of strong passions, 
and ambitious; and had he been driven 
from his kingdom, he might have been 
urged to this violence; as it, cannot 
be supposed that he should entertain 


These furnished the means of con- 


! 
| stant employment, as their officers 


were enabled to persue the studies to 
| which they were attached, and the pri- 
son became a sort of academy, in 
which navigation, the French language, 
anc other instructive studies were cul- 
tivated. Occasionally too they found 
some relief against ennui in theatrical 
performances. Among the books pur- 
chased was an odd volume of plays, 
containing the Castle Spectre; the 
Heir at Law, the Stranger, and Secrets 





the same sentiments of abhorrence at | Worth Knowing. These were suc- 





Some of j 









cessively got up and performed. This 
resource was husbanded very careful- 
ly. ‘Thus they were busily occupied 
tor some time in preparing the scenery, 
then the dresses, then in rehearsing, 
and finaily, after great exertions for 
three or four weeks, the theatre was 
opened. ‘Lhe scenery was painted in 
such colours as could be procured , 
the gayer dresses of the ladies were 
formed of sheets, while black silk 
handkerchiefs sewed together furnish- 
ed suits of wo; and leaves and paper 
completed the materials of the female 
toilet. After this, criticisms upon 
the performance and dresses of the 
several actors and actresses kept them 
alive, and sometimes cheerful for a 
fortnight ; and now again they began to 
prepare for another play. 


Another great resource, that some 
times they received ictters from their 
friends in America. This indeed was 
rare; but it always had a most lively 
and permanent effect upon them, Their 
greatest comiort, however, certainly 
was that they were all kept tozether. 
Had they been separated, and depriv- 
ed of the support of each other’s soci- 
ety, they could not have survived so 


long a Captivity. 


Among their comforts too we should 
not omit the active and friendly hu- 
manity of Mr. Nissen, the Danish con- 
sul—a gentleman whose generous 
manly, and honourable conduct should? 
be connected with every mention of 
the Tripolitan war. While the other 
agents of foreign countries, the 
French, English, and Spanish consuls, 
kept aloof from some paltry consider- 
ation of timidity, or commercial jeal- 
ousy, or wrote to the captives a cold 
and formal and complimentary and 
unmeaning offer of service, Mr. Nis 
sen came forward at once, and from 
the first to the last hour of their cap- 
tivity was a Constant, unremitting, anx-. 































ious, and effectionate friend. Money, 
clothes, books, every thing which 
could contribute to render the situa- 
tion of the captives less irksome, was 
lavished by the friendly zeal of* Mr. 
Nissen. 
captivity was about expiring, they ad- 
dressed to that estimable man a letter 
of thanks for his disinterested friend- 
ship; and as soon as_ they were releas- 
ed, presented to him an urn, as a las- 
ting monument of his benevolence and 
their gratitude. 
to be continued. 
—=s+o-—- 
In the Moniteur of the 27th Februa- 


ry, 1813, is published the expose of 
1812, giving the population of the 


French empire, which is as follows: 


Population. square miies. 


Old France, 28,786,911 147,973 

tsurped Count. 13,951,466 61,049 7 

Total, 42,.7358,3TT 209,022 7 
Tnhabiianis to the square mile. 

In old Prance, . 194 5 

Tn the usurped countries, 223 5 


The population of England is 196 3 
persons to the square mile ; so that i! 
is more populous than Old France ;-- 
but much less so than the usurped 
countries, which consist of the Low 


When the period of thei: | 


eee 
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Rosseau, previously to his death, 
intrusted to the late Count D’ Antrai- 
gues, some sealed manuscripts, which 
were to be pubiished at a specified pe- 
riod. Some few years ago, the Ger- 
man Journalist called upon him to an- 
nounce whether the period had arriv- 
ed when the seals might be broken ; 
but the count replied that the period 
for publication had not come. 
count shortly afterwards left the con- 
tinent, and continued in England till 
an assassin put an end to his life, at 
Barnes 


these manuscripts, and what were the 
motives of Rousseau for enjoying so 
long a secrecy? 


—- - 


Dr. Morichim, of Gotha, has ascer- 
tained, by repeated experiments, that 
non-magnetised needles, when they 
have been exposed to the violet-colour 
rays of the sun, have exactly the same 
force of polar attraction as magnetic 
needles. ‘et 
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A SCEPTIC IN RELIGION 

Is one that hangs in the balance 
with divers opinions, whereof no one 
him. He isa man guiltier of creduli- 
ty than he pretends to be ; for it is out 





Countries and portions of Italy. by far 
the best peopled portions in Europe. 


of the fuliness of his belief that he be- 
lieves nothing. 
ens him from its centrary; but none 


A new application of mechanical | persuades him to itself, He would be 


power was lately made in St. Jame’s 
Parke. The pressing machine of that 
truly ingenious artist, Mr. Bramah, 


chit 


was brought to act ona lever in sucha | 


the Bird Cage Walk, were torn out of | 
the ground, with their roots, toa con- 
siderable depth, in about ten minutes 


The same trees could not have been | 
felled, and their roots dug to an equel | 


depth, by two men in four days, and 
the waste of timber would have been 
equal to the value of the labour. 


\ 
manner that two of the largest trees in | 


| 


} 


) wholy a christian, but that he is partly 


| 


| is partly a christian : and a perfect at- 


a deist; and wholy a deist, but that he 


heist, but that he cannot account fora 


series of infinites. He finds reason in 


| all opinions, but truh is none: indeed, | 
| the least reason perplexes him, at the 


best will not satisfy him. 


He finds dowbts and scruples better 


| than resolves them; and is always too 


The 


What has now become of | 


too little for his learning, and his over. 
weening opinien of both spoils all. 


He uses occasionally the religion of 
his country, because it is next him 
yet he sees no reason why he may not 
take another; but he chuses this, not 
as a better, nor because’there is not a 





} 


| better, but because there is not a pin 


to choose, It was his mischance to 
be a schollar, for it only confounds and 
perplexes him. He argues much in 
general upon the uncertainty of our 
| opinions, and the possibility of erring 





| deters him from searching for the 
(truth. He is troubled with the opin 
ion that particular religions are natur- 





| alized in different countries; that pro- 
| testanism should be born in England 
‘and Holland, and popery in Spain and 
Portugal; and the worship of Maho- 
-met in Asia. His principles and 
opinions are as unsteady as a weather- 


' cock, and are invariably governed not 


by the strongest, but the last argu- 
ments. Godwin, Paine, and De Vol- 
ney, by turns, lead, or rather mislead 
him; and as these redoubted cham- 


| pions of IMMUTABLE truth not only 
. . ° 1 
has sufficient influence to determine 


individually, but collectively, differ in 





Each religion fright- | 





opinion from each other; he is, by 
turns, a disciple of the three He has 
a smal! portion of all religions, and 
you may sooner pick out of him a part 
of many varieties than one whole, In 
fine, his whole liie is a question, and 
his salvation a greater, which death 
only concludes, and then he is re- 


solved. 





ANECDOTE. 

A’ bachelor, who had passed the 
greater part of his days in obscurity 
and retirement, was at last prompted 
by a desire for increasing his happi- 
ness, to seek for a connubial attach- 


ment; he acordingly mingled among 


hard for himself. His Jearning is too | the fair, on the pursuit of one whose 





much for his brain, and his judgment | peculiar charms of youth and beauty,. 


fuight enhance the blessing and sooth 
and comfort him in his latest days, Un- 
fortunately, he found none of this des- 
cription, “but what,” says he, “had 
a shaking affection of the head,” In 
recounting his misfortunes to a matron 
who was no less admired for her beau- 
ty and virtue, than for their knowledge 
of pathology, he asked her, “ whether 
the disease was epidemic among that 
class?” “For,” said he, “all that I 
have visited on the occasion of matri- 
mony, go 80, (violently shaking his 
head) as if they had the palsy.” With 
an air of gravity, andin atone of con- 
dolence, she replied, “It is a direfu] 
disorder which exists among all our 
young and modest virgins when in the 
presence of an old bachelor.” 


VIRTUE. 
Virtue ts of intrinsic value and 


good desert, and of indispensable obli- 
gation; not the creature of will, but 
necessary and immutable ; not local or 
temporary, but of equal extent and an- 
tiquity with the divine mind; not a 
mode of sensation, but everlasting 
truth; not dependent on power, but 
the guide of all power: Virtue is the 
foundation of honour and esteem, and 
the source of all beauty, order and 
happiness, in nature. It is what con- 
fers value on all the other endowments 
and qualities of a reasonable being, to 
‘which they ought to be absolutely sub- 
servient, and without which, the more 
eminent they are, the more hideous 
deformities they become. The use of 
itis not confined to any one stage of 
our existence, or to any particular sit- 
uation we can be in, but reaches 
through al] the periods and eircum- 
stances of our beings. Many of the en- 
dowments and talents we now possess, 
and ef which we are too apt to be proud, 
will cease entirely with the present 
state ; buc this will be our ornament 
and dignify in every future state to 
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which we may be removed.—Beauty | 


and wit will die, learning will vanish 
away, and all the arts of life be soon 
forgot ; but virtue will remain forever. 
Phis unites us to the whole rational 
creation, and fits us for conversing 
with any order of superior natures, 
and for a place in any part of God’s 
works. It procures us the approbation 
and love of all wise and good beings, 
and renders them our allies and friends. 
But what is of unspeakably greater 
consequence is, that it makes God our 
friend, assimilates our minds to his, 
and engages his almighty power in our 
defence. Superior beings of all ranks 
are bound by it no less than ourselves. 
it has the same authority in all words 
that it has in this. The turther any 
being is advancee in exceilenee and 
perfection, the greater is his attach- 
ment to it and the more he is under its 
influence. ‘To say nv more, it is the 
law of the whole universe; it stands 
first in the estimation of the Deity ; its 
original is his nature; and it is the 
vey object that makes him lovely. Such 
is the importance of virtue. Ot what 
consequence, therefore, is it that we 
practise it? —There is no argument or 
motive, which is at all fitted to influ- 
ence a reasonable mind, which does 
not call us to this, One virtuous dis- 
position of soul is preierable to the 
greatest natural accomplishments and 
abilities, and of more value than ail 
the treasures of the world. If you are 
wise, then study virtue, and concern 
every thing that can come in competi- 
tion with it. Remember, that nothing 
else deserve more anxious thought or 
wish. Remember, that this alone is 
hohour, glory, wealth, and happiness. 
Secure this, and you secure every 
thing; lose this, and all is lost. 





Sense secks and finds the thought, 
the thought seeks and finds genius. 











For the Olio. 
Address to a female friend previous to her 
marriage. 

Mary, my feeble muse once more essays, 
To mark in numbers pure, devoid of art, 
Feelings, that ne’er aspir’d to gilded praise : 
But flow unsullied from my tender heart. 


Know then, my dear, soft tears fill Maria’s 
eye, 
When recollection names the appointed 
day ; 
My bosom heaves the fond the friendly sigh | 
Yet bids me part, and says I must away. 


Far from my Mary, and each happy hour 
When lovely converse chas’d away each 
care— 
Where oft we prov’d the sweets of friend- 
ship’s power ; 
Call’d just her mandates, and her beauties 
fair ; 


Smil’d on the raptures of pure friendship*s 
Joy; 
Glow’d on the theme, and fann’d the mu- 
tual flame— 
The blissful moments pass’d without alloy, 
And morn and eve with tranquil pleasure 
came. 


To scenes like these must Marta say adieu ; 
Or, ah! articulate the word—farewell! 
Be still my heart! to love and friendship 

true, 
In vain I strive my tender woes to tell. 


My tender solace will not Marcus prove, 
Catch the soft sigh, and wipe my falling 
tear ? 
Teach her the gentle joys of wedded love, 
Unmix’d with sorrow or heart-rending 
care. 
MARIA. 





IMPROVEMENT. 

In the lap of cultivated society, in- 
numerable are the opportunities and 
advantages for brightening our 
heads, amending our hearts, refining 
our taste, polishing our manners, and 
confirming our-habits of usefulness 
and virtue. 

















= 
NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 
—ee-— 


A melancholy and distressing fire 
occurred in this city on Wednesday 
morning last, which continued to rage 
with uncontrouled fury for several 
hours, during which it consumed five 
dwelling houses and St. George’s 
Chapel (one of the finest Episcopal 
churches in this city) in Beekman- 
street, and one dwelling house and 
the African school house in Cliff- 
street, together with a number of work- 
shops and other small buildings in the, 
rear. We regret to add, that two of 
the firemen were badly injured by the 
falling of one of the houses in Beek- 
man-street—Mr. 
Gousman, of Engine No. 9—the for- 
mer dangerously. Very providential- 
ly the steeple fell within the building. 
Had it fallen in the street most pro- 
bably many lives would have been lost 


On Sunday evening last an alarming 
fire broke out in Brooklyn, near the 
lower ferry, and before ‘it could be 
got under, consumed seven dwelling 
houses and three stables, together 
with a great part of their contents, 


The latest accounts from the north- 
western frontier presents the disa- 
greeable intelligence that on the 
nineieenth ult, the enemy destroyed 
fort Niagara and Lewistown, and on 


the 30th, the villages of Buffaloe and , 


Black Rock. 
be a prisoner, 


Col Chapin is said to 





Com. Chauncy arrived here on Mon- 
day last and proceeded on his way to 
the seat of government. A gentieman 
who accompanied him from Sacket’s 
Harbor to this city, informs us, that 
the troops lately stationed there, were 
ordered immediately te join Gen, Wil- 


Burger and Mr. | 
| of seven sail of vessels and twe bomb 
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kinson’s army at the French Mills. The 
order was grounded on the expecta- 
tion of an immediate attack from the 
enemy. 


The Gentleman also mentions, that 
the largest frigate building at Kings- 
ton is launched. 


One hundred waggons have been 
put in requisition at Albany and its 
neighberhood, to convey naval stores 
to Sackett’s Harbor. 





The United States frigate Constitu- 
tion, captain Stewart, sailed from Bos- 
ton on the 30th ult. on a cruize. 





A Tennessee paper of the 17th ult. 
states that a large British expedition 
has arrived at Pensacola, consisting 


vessels, with a considerable number 
of trqops on board. 

From the Portsmouth Oracle of Saturday. 

A court martial has been held on 
board the Congress this week, for the 
trial of Mr. William Harper, sailing 
master of the Enterprize; on a charge 
of cowardice in the late action with 
the British sloop of war Boxer. Mr, 
Harper, we understand, repeatedly 
ordered the flag of the Enterprize | 
struck in time of action. Capt. Hull | 
is president of the court. 





It is a fact that at the time of the fire | 
there was not a cord of wood to be | 
purchased in this town.—A lot which | 
was sold at a wharf, the day previous, 
and for which the owner received his 
pay, was afterwards sold by him to sev- | 
eral other persons.--Such base con-| 
duct deserves the severest reprehen- | 


Com, Hull furnishes 100 pounds of | 
beef. besides other provisions to the 
sufferers daily. 








sion. j 


The frigate Congress has furnished 
700 dollars. 


New Haven, Jan. 5. 

Two persons have been detected in 
Fort Trumbull, Ne w London, as Spies, 
(one of them dressed in woman’s 
apparel, by a private in that fort. 
They had been on board of the Amer- 
ican squadron and in Fort Griswolds 
They were sent on board the frigate 
United States, commodore Decatur. 
The one in woman’s clothes proves to 
be the secoud Lieut of the Ramilies. 


The United States barracks at Der- 
by, Vt. were burnt on the 16 ult. by 
a small party of British, there being 
no troops in that quarter to oppose the 
marauders. Their contents, consist- 
ting, it is stated, of about 1000 cart- 
ridges, 30 camp kettles, several axes, 
saws, &c. and about 300 pounds of 
iead were caried off by the enemy.— 

Columbian. 
iD :: ae—— - 
MARRIED, 


On Thursday evening, by the rev. Thomes 
Lyell, Mr. James Bogart, to Miss Sarak 
Nostrand, both of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the rey. Dr 
Kuypers, Mr. Silas Butler, merchant, of the 
city of Washington, te Miss Phebe Wal 
dron, of this city. 

On Saiurday evening, Mr. James Chal- 
mers, to Miss Elizabeth Cole, both of this 
city. 

On Saturday evening, by the rev. Richard 
Moore, Mr. George Carroll, to Miss Ann 
Hutchinson, both of this city. 

At Blooming-Grove, Orange county, cr 
Wednesday evening last, by the rev. Mi, 


} Rafferty, Mr. Moses Ely, of that village, vo 


Miss Beisey Coleman, late of ihis city. 





DIED, 


On Sunday, Mrs. Magidlalene Warner, wise 
of George Warner, in the 69tb year of her 
age. 

On Tuesday morning, Mrs. Phebe Jarvis, 
aged 62, wile of Moses Jarvis. 

Same day, Mrs. Esiher Sackett. 

BS Wednesday, Mr. David Titus, aged 
On.Tharsday, at Kingsbridge, Mr. Jacob 
Vermilye, aged 74. 

Same day, Mrs. Lucey Rezeau. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Robert Patton. 
postmaster of that city. 
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NAVAL SONG, 


Yune—-* Remember the glorics of Brien the 
brave.” 


Columbia, how t right is the 


wreaths, 


fresh blooming 


Which thy heroes would fight for thy good, 

While living entwine, and when dying be- 
queath, 

From their death bed, embalmed with their 
blood. 

And ah! wnife we live in the brightness it 
spreads, 

(nc lights us on Liberty’s way, 

Let us never forget ’tis their glory that sheds 

Its fair tints o’er Columbia’s day. 


Oh! Washington, brightest and best of thy 
race, 

By thy beacon light stil! let us steer, 

In thy wisdom, and virtue, and valor, we 
trace, 

Whate’er to thy country is dear. 

And stillin the day of distress, let us torn 

‘Te thee as our guide and our star, 

‘Thy glories reflected from Heaven will burn, 

Bright again round Columbia’s car. 


Forget not Columbia, thy seamen So true, 

Whose achievements now blazon thy name, 

Forget not their lives are devoted to you, 

*Tis hy glory that lives in ‘heir fame ; 

The laurels they’ve won, by their blood on 
the main, 

Columbia, Oh! never forget, 

Chey’re the hero’s life-gem, and will light 





bim again ' 

To still brighter victories yet. | 
j 

' 


Can that nation e’er rise to the proud heights 


of fame, 


Who respects not the deeds of her brave ? 

rom oblivion’s tomb, can she e’er save her | 
name, 

Who protects not her patriot’s grave ? 

Oh! never, Columbia, then ne’er let this 
stain, 

The stream of thy glory pollute : 


Let thy hero’s bright wreaths ever honor’d | 


remain, 
Entwin’d with thy liberty’s root. 





THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
Lhe humble—, with an awkward shame, 
Does good by stealth—blashing to find it 
fame: 
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From the Port Folie. 
THE OCEAN PILGRIM, 
A Morwl Poem—by Mr. Davis. 

Thomas King, a young American sailor? 
confined on board the Ruby, guard-ship, at 
Bermuda, observed one evening a boat a- 
longside with her sails standing, which the 
lieutenants had neglected to hoist in. A 
squall arose, and in the darkness of the gust, 
he commilted himself in her, to the mercy 
of the winds and waves, with no other pro- 
visions than some buiseuits and water. He 
was alone nine days on the awful expanse 
ef waters in this open boat, on the tenth he 
made the Virginia shore and landed on Cape 
Henry. 


Strong the love of native home, 
There vivid fancy casis her eye. 

Whether on earth, or sea we roam, 
Our native land demands he sigh. 


So, I, Columbia’s true born son, 
In floating dungeon long confin’d, 
Could ne’er by smiles nor bribes be won, 
To abjure the land I left bebind. 


Bermuda’s isle had long beheld, 
In prison-ship, my cheerless fare, 
From home and voice of friends withheld, 
A mournful victim to despair. 


At length, one night, a boat astern, 
With snowy sails allured my gaze ; 

A squall arose—and, now, | burn, 
To leave my jailors in the haze. 


; Some bread and water all my store, 


A compass sav’d invenVrous mood ; 
And now alone, I traverse o’er, 
{n open boat, great Neptune’s flood. 


*T was Sabbath, wh en my frail bark roll’d, 
At mercy of the billow steep; 

But though no bell to Vespegs toll’d. 
I found a temple on the deep. 


| Learnest pray’d, that He, whose storms, 

| In terror shake the sea and aky, 

Would take r 
And watch me with a parent’s eye. 


irit in his arms, 


The fair moon bent the sea her light, 
Her beams upon the surface curld, 








| And dolphins sported, passing bright, 
Around my little wooden world. 


j 


When, sudden, from a siiver cloud, 
Advane’d sweet Hope, a vision bright! 

With melting voice, she call’d aloud, 
And charm’ the silence of the night. 


“* Sea-pilgrim hail! old Ocean kind, 
“Shall homeward bear his sador boy, 

** And soon a mother’s arms shall wind 
“ Around thy neck with speechless joy, 


“ Thy sisters dear, shall sobbing dwell 
“* About thy form, with gushing eye ; 

“* And she, whose vesta! tumults swell, 
“Shall at thy presence cease to sigh,” 


Nine days has pass’d—the tenth { knew 
By signs, that land was not remote ; 
Phe sea had lost its sable hue, 
And swallows hover’d round my boat. 


“i'was so-—for, soon, in angel shape 
Uprose to view, Virginia’s shore! 

I land on Henry’s welcome Cape, 

. Lkneel, and humbly God adore! 





FAITH, 
The ways of heaven, tho’ seldom understood, 
Are siill entitled to our highest trust ; 


Tho’ seeming dark, are bountiful aud good, 


And, tho’ severe, are merciful and just. 





FRIENDSHIP. 

Celestial happiness ! whene’er she stoops 
To visit earch, one shrine the goddess finds, 
And one alone, to make her sweet amends, 
For absent heaven,—the bosom of a friend, 
Where heart meets heart, reciprocally soft, 

Fach other’s pillow to repose divine. 
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